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NATURAL ETHICS. 



Some years ago, when Illinois was the extreme frontier of 
the far West, a colporteur was making his lonely rounds over 
the prairies, bringing to the scattered inhabitants what many of 
them had left behind in their old homes — a material basis for 
their religion in the form of Bibles and tracts. Coming one day 
to the open door of a somewhat desolate-looking cabin, he 
was met by the sun-browned and masculine-appearing matron, 
who looked as though she might be more at home in the field 
than in the library. After the usual salutations and inquiries 
as to the prospects of the harvest, he ventured to allude to his 
mission, and asked her if she had a Bible. She bridled up a 
little, assumed an air of virtuous indignation, and said : 

"What do you take us for, anyhow? Do you think we're 
heathen, just because we live out on the frontier? Of course 
we've got a Bible." 

Not easily abashed, however, he still pressed his inquiry, and 
added : 

" Will you be kind enough to get it for me, and let me see it ?" 

This was pushing matters to a dangerous extreme. And, as 
she recalled the fact that she herself had not seen it for many 
months, her heart misgave her a little. But away she went on 
her doubtful voyage of discovery. At length, after a somewhat 
protracted search, in which all likely and unlikely places had 
been tried, she re-appeared, with a dejected and humiliated air, 
holding in her hand one cover and a few fragments of leaves. 
She held these up, and in answer to his look of amused interro- 
gation, timidly replied : 

"I declare, mister, I didn't know we were so near out!" 

This instructive fable serves admirably to illustrate the appar- 
ent condition of large sections of the educated public of both 
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Europe and America at the present time. Things have been 
drifting along placidly, while the age has been busy about its 
ordinary affairs. But science and philosophy have called at the 
door, and insisted on asking some very plain and direct questions 
on the subjects of religion and morals. At first there is virtu- 
ous indignation. Then, from this quarter and that, comes the 
dejected confession that they " didn't know they were so near 
out." One day we are startled by the declaration — on the best 
authority — that we are on the eve of a moral interregnum. 
Then a great convention of doctors of divinity assembles in our 
metropolitan city to inform the country that, after eighteen 
hundred years of Christian " salvation," the world has become 
so bad that its affairs are to be ended, and that the larger part 
of its assets are to pass into the hands of a non-celestial receiver. 
Next, because " the world is growing superior to religion, and 
less sensitive to its mandates," a leading preacher and theologian 
appears in the "modern Athens," to prove that Christianity is 
divine since, at any rate, the world is not so bad as it used to be. 
Above all these cries of distress rise other noteworthy voices, loud 
and clear enough to be heard over the whole land; and the 
owners of these voices are so decidedly " out" of both religion 
and morals that they advertise for a brand-new article of each 
kind. 

The situation is curious, and, but for the gravity of the ques- 
tions involved, could hardly fail to raise a smile. On the one 
hand, those who claim to have the ownership and exclusive 
management of the only religion and morality that are worth 
anything, confess their fear and practical conviction that only 
a small minority of the world will have anything to do with 
them. While, on the other hand, a body of social " reds," who 
make up in noise what they lack in numbers, are shouting their 
joy over the prospect that gods, priests, and morals are on the 
brink of one common ruin. Between these two is a large mass of 
sensible men and women who, for the time, are bewildered. They 
feel sure that the gods — if there are gods — will be able to look 
out for themselves ; but, meantime, they are really troubled to 
know if the principles of human action are stable, and if they 
can be found out and settled clearly enough to form a practical 
guide for personal and social conduct. 

It is undoubtedly true that the philosophy, the science, and 
the general culture of the age has turned its back on Rome; and 
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yet Mr. Mallock — who, on good authority, is reported to be both 
a devout believer in Rome and also an undevout believer in 
nothing — joins the Pope in affirming that the papacy is the 
only basis of morals. In the " Nineteenth Century " for October, 
1878, he says : " Of many ideals possible, one and only one is the 
best. He — the moralist — can give no reason why it is so : he 
can only reiterate that it is a fact." Brains, then, are man's most 
dangerous possession. Their use inevitably leads to immorality. 
But Protestant Christianity knows that Rome is the apocalyptic 
" beast" and " mother of harlots"; and outsiders — the great ques- 
tion for them is, as to whether they know anything. 

Before we forget the old lady of our opening fable, let us 
make the obvious and yet important remark that her disconcert- 
ing destitution of Bible was not for any lack of Bibles in the 
world. And possibly the many persons at the present time who 
are so sadly " out " of morals may be only advertising an indi- 
vidual poverty that is more due to their negligence than to the 
destitution of the world at large. Mr. Emerson has recorded his 
judgment that 

"No accent of the Holy Grhost 
The heedless world hath ever lost." 

And if he be right, perhaps the age is not so hopelessly bank- 
rupt of morals, after all. 

Right here let us steady ourselves a moment and see if we 
can get a footing. Those who have the best right to an opinion 
in the case, tell us that the human race has occupied this planet 
at least a hundred thousand years. That the first ninety-five 
thousand years were not altogether fruitless is proved by the 
fact that, about five thousand years ago, certain peoples emerged 
into a condition so much better than the preceding, that we have 
agreed to call it civilized. In any case, whatever preceded, or 
whether the race had existed a longer or shorter period, civiliza- 
tion appeared. Since that time the world, on the whole, has 
made progress. Some nations have gone backward, some have 
disappeared altogether, but the world is better. This is true, 
whether we take the authority of " inspired " or of " profane " 
historians. On the whole, the world knows more, lives more 
comfortably, and behaves better. 

Now, there are two ways of explaining these facts. One is, 
that the world has been under the direct superintendence and 
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training of a supernatural person, who has been leading it along 
in fulfillment of his own divine plan. He has done this partly 
by general providence, and partly by special revelations of his 
will, by means of books and persons. The other theory is that the 
world has developed by natural processes, capable of being dis- 
covered and verified by observation and experiment. If, now, 
after all these ages, the world is so sadly " out" of morals, if it has 
no rational standard and no effective sanctions in the matter of 
conduct, what is the irresistible inference? To the supernaturalist 
it must be specially disheartening ; for it can mean nothing less 
than that God is dreadfully lacking in governmental resources. 
But the naturalist, taking refuge in the fact that society really 
exists, and has slowly improved, may trust that, since the world 
has grown to what it is, it will continue, not only to exist, but 
also to improve. 

In this ethical taking account of stock, over all theories 
and hopes and fears, over all regrets and premonitions of eviL 
we must have a preference for facts. And the fact appears 
to be that, just now, the authority of "supernatural" or 
ecclesiastical ethics is much less than it has been for some 
hundreds of years. The present disposition seems to be away 
from rather than toward it. The probability is that this dis- 
position will increase rather than lessen. As a fact, then, 
"supernatural" authority seems to be losing its hold, both as 
standard and sanction, in morals. The causes of this are not far 
to seek. 

First. "Whether rightly or wrongly, intelligent and free men, 
both in and out of the church, are coming more and more to dis- 
believe in the infallibility of the Bible. The claim made on its 
behalf — it does not make it — that it is of supernatural authority, 
is largely discredited. 

Second. The intelligent world is coming to deny that an 
Italian priest in the Vatican has any better way of knowing the 
infallible will of God than has any equally intelligent man out- 
side of it. 

Third. Many things which both church and Bible have 
declared to be right, the best part of the world now feels and 
declares to be wrong. 

Fourth. The best church people themselves, in practice, do 
really select, modify, drop out of, and add to the express teach- 
ings of the Bible itself. As examples — a long list might be given 
vol. cxxxttt. — no. 298. 16 
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— take the Mosaic law of usury, and the positive precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount concerning non-resistance, borrowing, 
lending, provision for the morrow, etc., etc. Who now obeys 
the command of God, through James, as to the cure of the sick ? 
A little sect in England tries it, and a Christian nation arrests 
and imprisons them for obeying an explicit Christian command- 
ment. 

Fifth. The best conscience of the age declares that even 
the ideal of God himself, as set forth in the Old Testament, is 
immoral. Good men will no longer worship a God who com- 
missions a prophet to lie, and by whose express order a city is 
given over to murder, pillage, and rape. 

Sixth. Ecclesiastical authority in all ages has commanded 
men to do many things, for the doing of which, in this world, 
they would be no better ; and has forbidden their doing many 
things, for the doing of which, in this world, they would be no 
worse. Getting tired of these ecclesiastical burdens, men are 
beginning to ask if it is really true that the ecclesiastics know so 
much more than common men about the next world ; and if they 
do not, why these burdens should be any longer borne. 

Seventh. Another thing that weakens the claim to supernatu- 
ral authority is the fact that those who make it are not agreed as 
to what it teaches. It therefore naturally suffers the fate of " a 
kingdom divided against itself." 

Now, it is not incumbent on the present writer to substantiate 
all these positions. He only points out the undoubted fact that, 
so long as all or most of them are held true by large numbers of 
people, so long will the claims of supernatural or ecclesiastical 
ethics be put lightly one side, and its threats be disregarded. 

What has been so far said does not at all militate against the 
fact that the church has usually taught and been on the side of 
good morals. It only touches the question as to the basis of the 
authority upon which she has taught them. Though, as to her 
general influence, one thing must, in justice, be said. While 
teaching good morals, she has usually laid her chief emphasis on 
something else. The things she has made most important have 
been not those which had the largest bearing on the practical 
conduct of men in this world. 

When, now, we turn to consider transcendental or intuitional 
ethics, we shall find their case also far from satisfactory. In a 
recent notice of a new book by Miss P. P. Cobbe, Colonel T. W. 
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Higginson admitted that, for the present, the transcendental 
theory of ethics was out of favor, though he expressed his belief 
that its time would come again. It is confessed that, at present, 
its authority is rarely granted. It has claimed that conscience is 
" the direct voice of God in the soul," that it speaks with the 
authority of a " categorical imperative " — whatever that may be. 
It has taken its stand above reason and experience, and, speaking 
out of a cloud, has demanded unconditional obedience. But the 
right of its scepter is now questioned, and, among others, for 
the following reasons : 

First. This " direct voice of God" has involved itself in endless 
contradictions. First or last, somewhere and at some time, it has 
commanded almost every vice, and forbidden almost every 
virtue. Even in the same age, the same religion, the same 
church, conscience has led opposing factions, and uttered contra- 
dictory orders. Which one, in the infinite Babel of conscientious 
voices, has been the " direct voice of God" ? 

Second. A little clear analysis shows that what is called con- 
science does not perform the work that is popularly ascribed to 
it. It does not tell us what is right and what is wrong. It is 
rather the voice of the moral nature, giving utterance to the word 
ought. The question, " Ought what ? " — this is not answered by 
the conscience, but by the judgment, or the moral sentiment of 
the time. A thousand things help a man to make up his mind as 
to what he ought to do. It is the office of conscience only to 
press upon him the duty of doing it. 

This makes clear the contradiction with which the old theory 
is powerless to deal. All men, in all ages, have heard the voice of 
conscience saying ought. But race, religion, and education, and 
a hundred things have contributed to make up the local and tem- 
porary opinion as to ought what. 

Third. The nature of conscience is now found out. "What 
seemed a mysterious and superhuman voice is now known to be 
the result of human experience, under the law of heredity. Hav- 
ing all the force of human experience, it may yet be modified by a 
new experience, that brings with it a clearer light and a deeper 
wisdom. 

Before raising the question as to what there is left, a few 
words are called for as to the fact and dangers of a transition 
from one ethical theory to another. Beyond question, this is a 
time of transition. Thousands of men feel the old reasons for 
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conduct slipping out of their hands. They are looking earnestly 
about to see if there are any reasons left, and, if so, what they 
are. Beyond question, also, this process is, for many, a dangerous 
one. Mr. Herbert Spencer has called earnest attention to this, in 
his " Data of Ethics." And in conversation with the present 
writer last summer, he pointed out the work to be done in this 
direction as the most important present mission of a free pulpit. 

But, while admitting the danger, I cannot help thinking that 
its' magnitude is largely exaggerated. Plainly stated, the danger 
is this : Men have been accustomed to obey moral laws for certain 
reasons, which reasons are supposed to spring out of certain the- 
ories of God, life, death, judgment, etc. If you take away their 
motives — this is the danger, they say — men will cease to be moral. 
This, of course, is granted. But — and here is where the danger 
is exaggerated — the mental theory is only one of the motives, 
and in many cases not the most important. If a man has lived 
a moral life chiefly through fear of hell, then, of course, he, or 
his neighbors, will be in danger if that fear is taken away. A 
church member in the West once said to me, " There would be 
few Christians if there were no devil." If the infernal chief of 
police were removed from office, that man would need to be 
looked after by a terrestrial one. But is it not true that, with 
most men, economical reasons, the love of friends, the desire of 
social approbation, hereditary tendency, a hundred commonplace 
reasons, are more powerful motives of conduct than the theory 
of ethics they happen to hold? This world has more weight 
with most persons than the next one has. A few may sin 
because they cease to believe in God or a future life. But, as 
matter of fact, l^hose who express doubts on these points are not 
generally worse than others. And a calm thinker, like Lord 
Bacon, has dared to express the opinion that this world, at any 
rate, is safer with atheism than with superstition. 

Professor Goldwin Smith's talk of a " moral interregnum" is 
more alarming at first sight than it is after being analyzed. If 
moral laws were really suspended, no harm could possibly result. 
For, no moral laws being in existence, none could be broken, 
and, consequently, nothing evil could possibly happen. It would 
be as though, in the case of a man, the law of gravitation were 
suspended. He could not fall and hurt himself if he tried. But 
if the moral laws are not really suspended, as some people 
hastily suppose they are, then — if those laws are real — the per- 
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sons who break them will speedily find it out, and be brought to 
their senses. No large number of people would jump over a 
precipice, on the belief that gravitation was no longer a power, 
after they had seen a few persons try it. All this kind of fear as 
to a possible moral chaos simply reveals the fact that men do not 
think of moral laws as natural and real. They have so long been 
taught that this would be a capital world to sin in if only there 
were no other, that they have lost sight of the inevitable linking 
of cause and effect as pertaining to moral action. They are like 
the young man a newspaper told of some time ago, who " would 
have had a capital time in Paris if he had not been converted 
just before sailing for Europe." Instead of believing the Old 
Testament "writer, who says "the way of the transgressor is 
hard," they have been taught, even by the pulpit, to think of 
" the pleasures of sin" as a " flowery path," with a precipice — 
perhaps — at the end. Take from the minds of youth, so taught, 
all fear of the end, and the consequences need not be elaborated. 
But who is to be held responsible for any such danger as this ? 
Those surely, and those only, who have been teaching so vigor- 
ously and so long that there are no natural reasons for virtue, 
and who have thus been trying to build the whole fabric of con- 
duct on foundations that will not bear rational investigation. 
Teach young men that there are no adequate reasons for good 
behavior except certain consequences to be expected in a future 
state of existence ; then educate them and teach them to use and 
depend upon their rational faculties ; then let them discover — as 
they must — that these alleged consequences in a future life are 
only matters of faith, not rationally demonstrable; then feed 
them on the economic philosophy that " a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush": and why should the doctors of divinity 
be surprised at the result ? These young men stand on the brink 
of self-indulgence; the church concedes that it would be very 
pleasant to jump over ; and she has no reason to urge against it 
except a hell that two-thirds of her own clergy do not more 
than half believe in. Is it any wonder that young men risk 
the leap? 

Is it not time, then, to raise the question as to whether there is 
any natural basis of morals ? Is there any reason, in the nature 
of things, for calling some courses of conduct right, and others 
wrong? Is there any natural way of finding out what these are ? 
That is, is there any natural ethical standard ? And, once more, 
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are there any natural motives that can be trusted to lead men to 
choose the right 1 

These are great questions; and only brief space is left in 
which to treat them. But it is believed that the answers can be 
indicated, and the direction in which they can be found made 
clear. 

Mrst. As to natural reasons for conduct — as to why some 
things are called right, and others wrong. Is it true, as Mr. 
Mallock says, that " no reason can be given "1 If there are no 
adequate natural reasons, then — so far as this world is concerned 
— it can make no possible difference what we do. And we are 
placed in the curious position of supposing that God will reward 
or punish persons — in some other world — f or actions that neither 
helped nor hurt anybody in this world. For if actions do help 
or hurt, then these helping or hurting results must be the natu- 
ral consequences of conduct in this life. And these consequences 
may well be regarded as the reasons why they are called right or 
wrong. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Robertson has said : " God sees sin, 
not in its consequences, but in itself ; a thing infinitely evil, even 
if the consequences were happiness to the guilty instead of 
misery." This is sublime nonsense ! Leaving on one side the 
question as to how it happens that certain theologians are so 
familiar with the way in which " God sees " things, we are of 
opinion that, if the human race could be ]ed to a state of perfect 
happiness by a course of sin, it would be somewhat difficult to 
make them repent of the road that brought them there. AH this 
talk sounds more absurdly still when we remember that Chris- 
tianity itself offers heaven as its highest reward, and hell as its 
deepest penalty. That is, Christianity is the extremest form of 
hedonism. And the case appears worse still when it is remem- 
bered that, instead of holding out heaven and hell as the natural 
results of conduct, it makes them the arbitrary bestowal of 
a Power who rewards and punishes for things that make this 
world neither better nor worse. 

But let the reader make out a list of real virtues and vices, — 
leaving out conventional and ceremonial matters that have no 
visible results attached to them in this life, — and he will find that 
the virtues are those things that the experience of the race has 
found to be of advantage, to be good for men ; and the vices will 
be seen to be those things that the same process has discovered 
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to be injurious — bad for men. What clearer or more valid reason 
can there be, then, for giving these actions the names they bear ? 
These reasons are rational, observable, adequate; and they 
appeal to the practical judgment of every sensible man. They 
are not in the infinities, nor in the invisible and problematic 
future. These are here, and now — as tangible and certain as 
gravitation. 

Second. And out of this experience will be seen to emerge a 
practically clear and satisfactory moral standard. If ethics is to be 
treated as a science, such a standard must be found. It must be 
an accessible, objective one. "We have spoken of helping and hurt- 
ing, of advantage and injury. What do we mean by these terms ? 
Help or hurt what, and how? Advantage or injury to what, 
and in what way ? What is the standard by which actions can 
be measured? The experience of the world enables us to put the 
answer to this great question into one word : and that one word 
is — Life. The deepest instinct and strongest desire of all sentient 
creatures — man included — is toward life. And the one effort 
of the world is to preserve and increase it. The total history of 
the race is the history of its one, age-long effort to " have life, 
and to have it more abundantly." What we call civilization is 
only a larger unfolding, an elevating, a deepening, and a broad- 
ening of life. Whatever man has found helpful to this, he has 
called good ; and whatever he has found to stand in the way of 
this, he has called evil. Whether we deal with nations, with 
religions, with societies, with political parties, with families, or 
with individuals, this one statement sweeps all through, and 
holds good everywhere. Draw up a list of those actions that a 
parliament of the most moral will agree to call evil, and however 
apparently advantageous for a while, and in some circumstances, 
yet it will be found that, on the whole, and in the long run, they 
have tended and must tend toward disintegration and death. 
Just as, for a while, a man may appear to thrive while violating 
the laws of health. Yet every one knows what the end will be. 
This law the world is beginning to find out. It is what Matthew 
Arnold means when he speaks of a " power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness." Have not theologians dilated for 
ages on the vices of the Roman Empire as leading to her " decline 
and fall " ? Do they not point out the same things in the careers 
of dissipated young men? The one standard of moral action, 
then, is life. 
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But now we must just touch on another phase of this subject 
that is strangely misrepresented. For to say life is only another 
way of saying happiness. To say life and happiness is not making 
the standard double : it is only to call attention to the one con- 
tent of life, which alone makes it desirable. To say that a man 
desires life is only another way of saying that he finds in it, 
oji the whole, more that is desirable and pleasurable than the 
opposite. 

To say that pleasure, happiness, the desired — as opposed to its 
opposite — must be the object of all free, sentient activity, is only 
to give utterance to a necessary truth. For, by the very mean- 
ing of the terms, pain is that kind or class of sensations that we 
inevitably seek to drive out and keep out of consciousness ; and 
pleasure is that kind or class of sensations that we inevitably 
seek to bring in and keep in consciousness. To say, then, that 
a being chooses what, on the whole, he does not desire, is simply 
absurd. 

These considerations are further strengthened by the scientific 
knowledge that all healthful life is naturally productive of and 
accompanied by pleasure. Thus, rightly understood and philo- 
sophically treated, life and happiness are interchangeable terms, 
and stand for the same thing. 

This by no means implies that each person is to seek the 
immediate gratification of his own desires ; for the experience of 
the race has demonstrated, over and over again, that this is not 
the way to the most of life and happiness. To caricature this 
doctrine, then, as so many do, and say that its logical result is 
immediate, personal self-indulgence, is intellectually shallow and 
childish. It shows that the person so doing is reckless of the 
truth, and willing to make a point by appealing to popular igno- 
rance; or else, that he has failed to think deeply enough to 
comprehend the matter. 

If any one asks how, in speeial cases, a person is to know 
what course of conduct will conduce to the most of life and 
happiness, and will therefore be right, the answer is not far to 
seek nor difficult to find. In all common cases, the matter is 
already settled by the experience of mankind. In spite of foolish 
casuistry, the great moral virtues of the world are no more in 
doubt than are the properties of food and poison. And they 
have been found out in precisely the same way. All sensible 
persons know what they ought to do and what not. There needs 
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no doubtful weighing of probabilities in each case, any more than 
one needs to sit down every morning before breakfast and calcu- 
late the qualities of wheat and eggs. Experience has settled the 
great practical questions. And this experience of the race is 
summed up in every normal man's intuitions, instincts, and prac- 
tical judgment. 

This kind of guidance has recently been referred to somewhat 
slightingly by a writer who, as " A New-Light Moralist," manu- 
factures a set of teachings held by no scholar. In The North 
American Review for May, 1881, page 449, he speaks of those 
intuitions as, according to Spencer, " merely the product of the 
gathered experience of our ancestors." He thinks that such a 
product can have little claim to authority. But " the gathered 
experience of our ancestors " as to the effect of taking strych- 
nine does seem to carry with it quite a respectable weight of 
authority. On what other basis of authority is the total fabric of 
our social, political, commercial, and industrial civilization built? 

This same writer (page 504) says Spencer's ethics will be good 
for the final condition of man, but that he fails utterly to tell 
us how we are to get along meanwhile. Had he run the risk — 
which Sidney Smith says he always avoided — of being " preju- 
diced," by a careful reading of Chapter IX. of the " Data of 
Ethics," particularly the last part, he would indeed have lost his 
opportunity of being witty and amusing, but the gain in accuracy 
might possibly have reconciled the reader. As matter of fact, 
Spencer does treat this matter at length, and, as the present 
writer dares to think, very satisfactorily indeed. 

Selfish pleasure-seeking is forever debarred by this life-and- 
happiness standard ; because all experience, from Solomon down, 
has proved it to be a failure. It means actual diminution of 
happiness and of life, and, in its final outcome, death. Men are 
bound together, and cannot ignore the fact. Love, sympathy, 
altruism, these — as Bishop Butler long ago contended, and as all 
observation teaches — are just as natural as selfishness. And men 
cannot disregard them without hurting themselves. 

Third. But little space is left in which to answer the last ques- 
tion, — as to whether any natural motives exist which may be 
trusted to lead men aright. Let it be remembered, however, that 
if they should not succeed completely and at once, still they can 
hardly fail more disastrously than theological and transcendental 
ones have done. 
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What are the natural motives toward right? They may 
all be summed up by saying, They are the instinctive, un- 
dying, and all-powerful human desires for life and happiness. Is 
this only refined selfishness ? Not at all. Selfishness, as a vice, 
is not the desire for good for oneself, but only a willingness to 
gain personal advantage at the expense of the welfare of another. 
To desire a good for oneself that includes good for all others is 
not selfishness. And, in spite of pessimistic fault-finding, there 
is already more unselfishness than selfishness — in its evil sense — 
in the world ; otherwise there would be no society at all. And 
the world is also a place where, in the long run, the good of one 
and the good of all are found to coincide. A sensible desire for 
life and happiness, then, is a desire for these for all. 

The whole thing, then, may be put in a nut-shell. Unless the 
world is infernal in its construction, — in which case all discus- 
sion of morals may as well be indefinitely postponed, — the welfare 
of one and of all is bound up together. The experience of the 
world has proved this to be true. The desire for life and happi- 
ness is the strongest force in human nature. It may be counted 
on to continue so forever. This fact is confessed by all relig- 
ions ; for to what else do they appeal ? What else is the New 
Testament heaven ? Only the theological appeal is at this dis- 
advantage. What natural ethics points out as the natural and 
necessary result of conduct, under eternal law, theology uses as 
an arbitrary bribe — to be given, not to the best, as judged by any 
rule pertaining to human lif e, but to the favorites of an arbitrary 
power. This is hedonism with its moral element left out. 

This desire for life and happiness being the strongest and 
most enduring power in human nature, and, further, being that 
on the attainment of which the highest human welfare depends, 
it follows that this desire needs only intelligent guidance to make it 
progressively and finally effective. 

Let it be remembered, in closing, that the scientific theory of 
natural ethics does not touch the question of theism or atheism. 
It is equally authoritative — just as are the laws of physical health 
— on either theory. Neither does it leave out of account any 
great historic person or force, such as Jesus or Christianity. It 
rather includes them all as part of the total race experience of 
man. M. J. Savage. 



